LOVE-POETRY

And lastly there are poems in which passion is silent
and the language is that of affection only:

Sweetest love I do not go

For weariness of thee,
Nor in hope the world can show

A fitter love for me;
But since that I
Must die at last, 'tis best
To use myself in jest
Thus by fain'd deaths to die.

These poems were addressed to his wife, and in
them Donne speaks a language which is not that of
Courtly love-poetry, but of simpler people, and it is
well to remember that now, as in the Middle Ages,
there is love-poetry which is not Courtly or 'meta-
physical', and in which it is idle to talk of the influ-
ence of either Renaissance or Reformation. Courtly
love-poetry was the product of the leisure of the
upper class of Feudal society. Idleness is the portress

i to the garden of the Rose, 'In the days of Racine',
Napoleon said, 'love was the whole content of life.
That happens in a society where no great deeds are
being done/ It happens nowhere in reality, but it is
only in a society to which wealth gives leisure that
it can be accepted even as a convention. The long-
drawn-out woes of a Petrarch, the conventional
anxieties about 'onestk' and secrecy which compli-
cate the loves of Troilus and Criseyde, have no place
in the experience of the characters in a popular love
story. The love of the more popular romances and

'lyrics is of a simpler, franker character, the love of
a young man and maid, and the ideal end is their

* happy marriage. King Horn, Havelok the Dane^ The
Squire of Low Degree, Ploris and Blanchfleur, and
many others, all turn on the same theme. The loves
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